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Editorial 


“You will be glad to know we are about to start another special class 
for deficient children.”” Again and again such a sentence appears in the 
letters we receive, and we are glad. A comprehensive plan for the care 
of the feeble-minded must, we believe, include the special classes in the 
public schools. 

Parents are slow to admit that their children are mentally defective 
even when it is quite evident to others. Teachers frequently want more 
time to “be sure” even when tests indicate feeble-mindedness, and in bor~ 
derline cases no one wants to send a child to an institution. The special 
class gives all of these questionable children a chance without removing 
them from their homes. During this school age period the State is saved 
the expense of housing, feeding and clothing them. There is time to 
study them in their reactions to normal environment, and if they do finally 
turn out to be feeble-minded the teacher and the parents will have had 
an opportunity to follow their retardation and will be much more easily 
convinced of the facts. 

If a child fails to “pass” in one of the early grades but little signifi- 
cance need be attached to it. When, however, a child fails of promotion 
several times in the early grades it undoubtedly needs special attention. 
Now should come the Medical Inspector, who should really be a Psycho- 
Medical Inspector. He should find any remediable conditions which would 
either directly or indirectly cause retardation. If there be adenoids or 
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enlarged tonsils, troubles causing poor sight or poor hearing, decayed 
teeth, poor feeding, insanitary housing, anything that the professional man 
or the community can change—he should see to it, or at least start the 
machinery and follow it up. If the child is foreign, or has had long 
periods of illness or has moved frequently—these should be taken into 
account and special coaching or other attention given. If there seems 
nothing remediable the child should at once be placed in the special class 
and there tested, studied and taught those things which it can understand. 


The feeble-minded child will never get out of the special class until 
he is taken out. His mental level will remain nearly constant. He may 
learn many things, but they will all require about the same effort of will, 
judgment and reason. Year after year he will remain until father, mother 
and teacher agree that no matter what his opportunities he simply cannot 
develop, and all will ask that he be placed in a good institution where, in 
the company of others of like mentality, he may find occupation, happiness 
and comfort. 





The following communication from Dr. Lough, Secretary of the School 
of Pedagogy of the New York University, will be of especial interest to 
our Summer School graduates: 

November 17, 1914. 

I take pleasure in informing you that at the meeting of the Faculty, 
held this day, it was resolved that full credit be given for the following 
courses given in the Vineland Training School, when taken by students 
eligible to matriculate in the School of Pedagogy: 

Psychology of Defectives, 30 hours, Dr. Goddard. 

History of Sociological Aspect of Training Defective Children, 30 
~ hours, Supt. Johnstone. 

Observation and Practice Teaching, 30 hours, Mrs. Nash. 

The Seminar, given by Mrs. Nash, mentioned in your letter, was not 
included in this list, simply because it is a 15-hour course and we do not 
give credit for less than one full 30-hour course. 

Yours, cordially, 
James E. LoucH. 
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DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 
Edited by Henry H. Goddard, Ph. D. 


Delinquent and Criminal Boys Tested by the 
Binet Scale 


by 
H. B. Hickman, Principal of School Department, Indiana Boys’ School, 
Plainfield, Indiana. 


There is a current popular opinion that boys in institutions of reform 
are the victims of circumstances; that is, that the cause of their delinquency 
is entirely a matter of environment and that taken from that environment 
and given the advantages of proper teaching and training, they can be 
made into normal and useful citizens. While this may be true of some, 
a short period of time devoted to a close study of this class of boys 
soon convinces one that it is not true of a great number. A large 
percentage of the boys who enter institutions of reform fail to respond 
to the teaching and training given there, in a sufficient degree to make 
of themselves self-supporting citizens, and when released from the insti- 
tution return to a criminal life and are either returned to the same in- 
stitution or placed in another of a similar nature. This class is responsible 
for a large part of the adverse criticism of our institutions for juvenile 
offenders. They are pointed out as failures of the institutions in their 
work of reformation. The only way in which this criticism can be met 
properly is by producing data showing that a large majority of these 
failures were due to mental defect on the part of the inmates and not to 
faults in the system of training. The only manner in which reliable data 
of this nature can be secured is by the use of mental tests. The author 
believes this to be a very important phase in the work of our institutions, 
as data of this nature is necessary for the education of the general public 
to the need of some other mode for caring for this class of defectives, 
and the education of the public is necessary to procure means for provid- 
ing this mode. 
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The Indiana Boys’ School is an institution maintained by the State 
of Indiana for the reformation of criminal] and incorrigible boys, and has 
on an average about five hundred and sixty inmates, ranging in age front 
eight to twenty-one years. Boys are received on commitments from the 
courts of the state between the ages of eight and seventeen years. Their 
offenses vary, but the majority are charged with felony. During the year: 
ending September 30, 1914, two hundred and thirty-five new boys entered 
the institution. Two hundred and twenty-nine of these boys were given 
Binet Tests, as modified by Dr. Goddard. 

The Binet-+Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence has been used in 
the Indiana Boys’ School for about one and one-half years. While this 
article deals with the results of only the past year, it deals with the ex- 
periences gained from the use of the scale for the entire eighteen months. 
This scale of tests was given preference over other mental tests because 
it is believed that “it is the most accurate and satisfactory method of 
determining a child’s mental development,” and because the results can be 
shown in a manner which needs little or no explanation. The chief reasons 
for making use of mental tests in this institution were: (1) To assist in 
classification in school; (2) because some boys received are of such a low 
grade of mentality that it is advisable to send them, if possible, to an in- 
stitution for mental defectives, and (3) to secure data, which, taken with 
that of a similar nature from other institutions, may be valuable in many 
ways. 

Quite often the argument is brought forth that mental tests are not 
needed in determining the mental development of a child, as they only 
show what is already known. That is, that a superficial examination 
shows the same results. This idea is erroneous and often leads to very 
bad mistakes being made. Even psychologists, expert in the examination 
of children, are sometimes left in doubt on border-line cases, so it is not 
surprising that even greater mistakes result from superficial examinations. 
The following are fair examples of the mistakes that are made: Wm. 
M., age eleven years, was committed to this institution almost two years 
ago. The physician, who examined him at the time of his commitment, 
pronounced him of “Fair” mentality. Later, he was examined by another 
physician, who not only pronounced him of normal mentality, but added 
that he seemed very shrewd for his age. William is of a friendly nature, 
always smiles when spoken to, and at the time of his admission had at- 
tended school with more or less regularity for five years, but did not know 
his letters and could not count past twenty. When tested by the Binet- 
Simon Scale he showed great deficiency, testing seven and four-tenths 
years. Since entering the institution he has attended school in a special 
class almost every school day (a period amounting to almost three years 
in the public schools), is able to read in the First Reader and do sums 
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with numbers less than twenty, but according to his teacher, who has had 
years of experience as a teacher of special classes, he has about reached 
the limit of his ability. He would, undoubtedly, be classed as a high- 
class imbecile. (As a result of questioning, it was found! that the physi- 
cian making the latter report judged William’s age by his physical appear- 
ance, and thought he was only eight years of age). Another example in 
the inaccuracy of superficial examinations is seen in Leo K., who was 
admitted to this institution a few months ago, at fifteen years of age. 
Leo was slow and ponderous in movement and thought, and, seemingly, 
stupid. He was retarded several years pedagogically, being only in the 
Fourth Grade. He was rather large for his age and looked to be sixteen 
or seventeen years of age. He was examined with the Binet Scale and 
tested twelve plus or practically normal. His pedagogical retardation was 
explained by the fact that he had attended school only about four and 
one-half years, three of which were in a Polish Sectarian school and the 
rest in irregular attendance in the public school, and had not attended 
any school for more than two years prior to his admittance to the insti- 
tution. He seemed stupid, no doubt, because he was more accustomed to 
the use of the Polish language than English. He is now doing good school 
work and, no doubt, will advance rapidly. Had a superficial examination 
been trusted in these two cases an imbecile would have been classed as 
normal and a boy practically normal mentally would have been classed as 
mentally defective. 

While the Binet-Simon Scale does not now meet with the large amount 
of criticism and opposition that it formerly did, yet occasionally one hears 
the old cry that it is too simple. While, no doubt, the simplicity of the 
scale has brought down upon it more adverse criticism than any other one 
thing, this same simplicity has been one of the strongest features of the 
scale. Had the scale been an exceedingly complicated one, requiring years 
of study for even an expert psychologist to become proficient in its use, 
no matter how accurate the results obtained by its use, there is no ques- 
tion that it would not have taken the leading place among mental tests, as 
it has. The purpose of the test is to find if the child does or does not 
know simple things. In other words, to find if he is a “simpleton.” In 
any community a marked case of mental defectiveness is soon discovered 
by the playmates of the unfortunate. They discover on the playground 
or in the routine of daily life that the child does not possess the common- 
place facts which they possess and which he should have at his age. The 
Binet-Simon Scale is a list of questions, involving such comomn-place facts, 
correlated and standardized. 

During the eighteen months the scale has been in use at the institution, 
special attention has been paid to making note of all features which might 
affect the results of the tests, and also all things which might have an 
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influence on the mental condition of the child at the time the test was to 
be given and, so far as possible, these things have been eliminated as soon 
as they were discovered. The author did, not wait to make sure of the 
effect of these features, but as it was believed they might bring influence 
to bear on the results, and it was known no harm could be done by re- 
moving such features, they were eliminated. When the tests were first 
introduced into the institution the plan was to test boys as soon as they 
entered, but it was soon discovered that this plan was not feasible, as quite 
a number were so clearly in an unfit mental condition for the test that it 
had to be delayed. Sorrow at being taken from home and relatives, terror 
from the time spent in the court or jail, being brought into new surround- 
ings, and other shocks to the nervous system would surely have an effect 
that would make it very unfair to them to attempt to judge their mental 
ability at that time From observations as to the effect of this condition 
on pedagogical examinations and school work in general, no doubt was 
felt as to the effect it would have on the results of mental tests, so it was 
decided to allow a uniform time, as nearly as possible, of six or eight 
weeks, after a boy enters before giving the test. In this time the boy 
has ample time to resume his normal condition, both mentally and phys- 
ically, and it is believed that the results are fairer to both boy and the 
scale of tests. Every effort is made to standardize conditions under which 
tests are given, as much as possible, by giving no tests during the rest or 
play-periods, or outside of school hours. It is believed a child is not likely 
to put forth his best efforts while his class-mates are on the playground. 

While, no doubt, the most important things to be considered in the 
administration of the scale are the methods of giving the questions and 
the valuation of the answers, still the technique in handling the simple 
apparatus used in some of the questions should be given consideration. 
An awkward manner of presenting the apparatus may have as disastrous 
an effect as an awkward manner of asking a question. For example, in 
question X-2 there is a great deal of difference between showing a child 
two designs on a card for ten seconds, and then handing him a pencil and 
paper to use in drawing them, and the method of laying the paper before 
the child and letting him understand, before they are shown to him, that 
he is to draw the designs on it, and dropping the pencil on the paper as 
soon as the ten seconds for looking at the card are up. 

While the importance of securing the confidence and attention of the 
child before the test begins cannot be over-emphasized, it is just as im- 
portant that this attention be held throughout the entire test. All factors 
which tend to distract the attenion of the child should be eliminated, sa 
far as possible, and any device which makes toward a saving of time should 
be taken advantage of. Not that the tests should be given in a hurried 
manner, but they should be given in a smooth, continuous manner with 
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no loss of time between questions which might cause a loss of interest on 
the part of the subject. For instance, the tests are sometimes given with 
the material used piled in a drawer of a desk in such a manner that it is 
necessary for the child to wait while the experimenter finds what is wanted 
for the next question. The material should, no doubt, be kept out of 
sight of the subject, but should be arranged in a systematic manner. For 
this purpose the author uses a cabinet with a row of pigeon-holes, each 
of which is large enough to contain the material for just one question, 
and is labeled with the number of the question. In this cabinet the mate- 
rial is always arranged systematically and is ready for immediate use. 

In practically all directions for the use of the Binet-Simon Scale it 
is presupposed that the experimenter has at his command a stenographer 
to record the responses to questions in detail, while he, himself, records 
the numerical results. However, this is not always the case, as was the 
case with the author, and it was found impossible to keep two records, 
so a form was devised to take the place of the two. Dr. Goddard’s form 
had been used, but was found to be too small for extensive notes, so a 
larger form was devised. It is divided into spaces of fourteen square 
inches, one such space for each year, and these spaces contain no more 
than the number of the question, thus giving ample space for recording 
responses and other notes. On the back of this form is another form 
for the Form Board Record. This form, as a whole, has proved very 
satisfactory, not only because both records are kept on one form, but 
because it has been found possible to make a carbon copy, which can be 
kept in a loose-leaf ledger for immediate reference. However, the sug- 
gestive notes on Dr. Goddard’s form were fcund so helpful that one of 
the forms is kept posted in the cabinet (spoken of above), so they are still 
used in giving the tests. 

The summary, which follows, showing the results of the tests, needs 
little or no explanation. The summary is arranged to show the chron- 
ological age, the mental age, and the pedagogical standing of the boys. 
All who passed the twelve-year test and those who passed it and one or 
more of the fifteen-year tests are classed under the mental age of “twelve 
plus” and are considered as practically normal. 

* The summary shows that of the two hundred and twenty-nine boys 
tested, only sixty-three did not test as much as three years backward, and 
some doubts might be entertained about some of these in the “twelve plus” 
group. One hundred and sixty-six, or about seventy-five per cent. of the 
whole number tested, tested as much as three years or more below normal, 
and therefore would be classed as feeble-minded to more or less degree. 
Of these, forty-five test between three and eight years of age, and might 
be called imbeciles. The remainder testing between eight and twelve years, 
Morons. So the conclusion is reached that of these two hundred and 
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twenty-nine boys only about sixty-three will be able to get out and take 
anything like a normal station in society, at least forty-five will always be 
unfit for anything except institution life, and the remainder will always 
require assistance of some kind toward making their living. 


The following summary shows the results of the tests: 


Chron. Age 8.6 9.8 10.8 11.6 12.6 13.8 
Mental 
Age Grade iii i ii iii iv i ii iii iv i ii iii iv v i ii iii iv v ii iii iv v vi vii viii 
5 1 1 


6 2 1 

7 anaes 1 111 2 1 

8 21 364 12 2 2 2 

9 131 ‘31 21 setts 4€ 4238 

10 12 131 11 2 

11 21 1 1 2 21 

12 plus 8 
134511472215 63114113 25 9652 1 

TOTAL 1 13 14 17 20 30 

Chrenelogical Age 14.8 18.6 

Mental 


Age Grade i ii iii iv v vi vii viii ix i ii iii iv v vi vii viii ix 
5 


6 1 
7 2 1 2 
8 1 2 2 1 1 6 
9 4 47 3 Zz a a x 
10 1241 4 1 1 6 @€ 8 8 4 
11 1 2 2 1 1 1 2232 3 1 
12 plus 4 1 1 2 11 2 1 
128: 91013 3 3 3113830700972 2 
TOTAL 52 55 
Chronological Age 16.5 17.6 
Mental ‘ GRAND 
Age Grade i iii iv v vi vii ix v vi vii TOTAL 
5 2 
6 4 
7 16 
8 1 1 2 1 37 
9 2 1 1 1 1 72 
10 1 2 1 1 1 45 
11 3 1 2 34 
12 plus 2 2 19 
5; 8 F > £8&ees 8s 1 
TOTAL 24 3 229 
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Supplementary Analysis of H. B. Hickman’s Study 
of Delinquents 


E. A. Doll 


The data presented by Mr. Hickman’s article are so significant and 
reliable that a more detailed analysis of the tabulated summary* may be 
added to emphasize specific conclusions warranted therefrom. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of cases by chronological and mental age: 


Table 1. 


Age 
5 1 1 2 
6 2 1 . 1 4 
7 1 3 2 4 1 3 2 16 
‘ 3 7 3 2 4 5 8 5 37 
9 5 4 3 10 14 18 12 q 2 72 
10 3 5 q 10 17 5 1 45 
11 3 2 5 8 10 6 34 
12+ 2 8 5 4 19 
Total 1 13 14 17 20 30 52 55 24 3 229 


Table 1 gives occasion to table 2, which shows the mental age retarda- 
tion distribution, with the per cent. at each degree of retardation.. 


Table 2. 
Years 
Retarded 12+ at age -1 2 -3 -4 -5 -6 -7 -8 -9 
Cases 19 8 13 23 29 40 46 25 16 9 1 
Per Cent 8.3 3.5 5.7. 10.0 12.7 17.5 20.0 10.9 7.0 3.9 0.4 


If, according to customary usage, we include those who test 12+ with 
the “at age” group (since 12+ is the borderline of feeble-mindedness) 
and regard as tmckward those who test 1 and 2 years retarded, and regard 
as feeble-minded those who test 3 years and more retarded at a menta 
age below 12, we may summarize these two tables briefly: 

1. Of this group of delinquent boys, 11.8 per cent. may be regarded 
as normal, 15.7 per cent. as backward, and 72.5 per cent. as feeble-minded. 

2. The average mental age (by the mode) of the group is 9, 31.4 
per cent. of the entire group having that level. 

3. Of those who are feeble-minded, 89.2 per cent. are morons, chiefly 
middle grade morons. In this is doubtless to be found the reason for the 
varying per cents of feeble-mindedness found by different examiners. The 
*See p. 164. a 
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morons are unquestionably difficult to récognize as defectives and with 
such high mental ages they are often regarded as borderline cases, and i 








therefore classed as normal instead of as defective. 
As an interesting basis of comparison we may compare the coefficients 
of correlation between age and mentality for normals and delinquents. 
Computation from Goddard’s Table I, in his Two Thousand Normal Chil- 
dren measured by the Binet Scale (Ped. Sem. June, 1911), gives a correla- 
tion of r = .805 between chronological and mental age for normal chil- 
dren. Computation from our Table 1 (above) gives r = .409 for delin- 
quents. 
Table 3 shows the distribution of cases by chronological age and school 
grade: 
Table 3. 
Chron. Age a 9 10 11 12 13 14 18 16 17 Total 
School 1 
Grade 
1 3 1 2 1 1 1 1 10 
2 4 4 1 1 2 2 1 15 
3 1 5 7 5 4 5 8 3 3 41 
4 2 6 11 9 9 20 7 64 | 
5 1 3 3 6 10 10 5 1 39 
6 5 13 9 1 1 29 
7 > s+ *¢ & £ eS | 
8 1 3 2 6 | 
9 3 2 2 7 
Total 1 13 14 17 20 30 52 55 24 3 229 \ 


Table 3 is of interest in showing pedagogical retardation according 
to chronological ages. It will be noted that: 

1. The greatest number of cases are in the fourth grade, which cor- 
responds with the mental age rather than with the chronological. 

2. Accepting a difference of more than 5 years between age and 
grade as indicating pedagogical retardation we find: 





Table 4. 
Scholastic 
Retardation +1 0 -1 —2 -3 -4 -5 -6 -7 -8 ~9 -10 
Cases 1 3 17 32 49 39 29 37 13 6 2 1 ¢ 
Per Cent 4 #13 «7.4 14.0 21.4 17.0 12.7 16.2 5.7 2.6 0.9 0.4 


which shows 76.9 per cent. 3 years and more pedagogically retarded. 


3. Comparing coefficients of correlation between chronological age 
and school grade, we find that from Goddard’s Table IV, Section H (ibid), 
for normal children r = .84, and from Table 3, above, r = .49. 
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The results may also be examined by the distribution for mental age 
and school grade, yielding Table 5: 


Table 5. 

Mental 

Age 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12+ Total 

School 

Grade 
1 2 4 2 2 10 
2 5 8 2 15 
3 5 11 21 3 1 41 
4 4 13 24 12 10 1 64 
5 17 12 7 1 39 
6 1 6 10 6 6 29 
7 2 5 7 4 18 
8 2 1 3 6 
9 1 2 4 7 

Total 2 4 16 37 72 45 34 19 229 


From Table 5 we derive Table 6, showing scholastic retardation accord- 
ing to mental age, accepting a difference of more than 5 years (mental 
age 6 in the first grade, 7 in the second, and so on) as indicating retarda- 
tion and less than 5 indicating acceleration: 


Table 6. 
Scholastic 
Retardation +4 +3 +2 +1 0 -1 -2 -3 
Cases 1 7 22 57 66 56 18 2 
Per Cent 4 3.4 9.6 24.9 28.8 24.4 7.8 9 


Many school officials have testified that when children are graded 
according to mental age in the various grades the work is much more 
satisfactory; in other words, that mental age rather than chronological age 
is actually as well as theoretically the better basis for classification. It 
is generally recognized that but few schools, however, are so classified. 
The present school is no exception to the rule and shows wide discrep- 
ancies. Instead of all cases at age, we find 38.3 per cent advanced, and 
33.1 per cent retarded. Of those advanced, we find one person with a 
chronological age of 15 and a mental age of 10 in the ninth grade; two 
with chronological ages of 14 and 15 and mental age of 10 in the eighth 
grade; two with chronological ages, 14 and 15, and a mental age of 11 
in the ninth grade; two with chronological age 15 and mental age 9 in 
the seventh grade; one with a chronological age 16 and mental age of 8 
in the sixth grade, and so on. 

It is to be expected that with defectives (and most of these delin- 
quents are defectives, particularly those not correctly graded) the correla- 
tion between school grade and mental age is appreciably different from 
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normal children. These high grade defectives who are chronologically 14, 
15 and 16, having the advantages of being “pushed” along and given a 
great deal of individual instruction, and having repeated much of the work, 
may be expected to be superficially in advance, scholastically, of what 
their mental levels warrant. They often present, moreover, all the marks 
of real learning because of rote or mechanical memory. We think this 
point deserves special attention andj emphasis at the hands of those who 
are accustomed to use pedagogical tests as determiners of normality. It 
is readily apparent that many of the high grade defectives will pass 
scholastic tests or will be up to grade in school, who nevertheless fail in 
the psychological tests and are in reality mentally defective. We there- 
fore receive with considerable reservation of judgment a recent research 
in delinquency, which aiming to prove that per cents of feeble-mindedness 
in delinquents heretofore published have been too high, finds that only 
- 10 per cent. of “unselected” delinquents are mentally defective; more than 
one-half of the cases were not tested psychologically for mental age, be- 
cause “it cannot be questioned that those pupils who are able to maintain 
their standing in the upper grammar grades or in high school are certainly 
not feeble-minded.” Nor is it so very unusual to find] mental defectives 
in high school. We ourselves recently found a girl unquestionably feeble- 
minded, with a mental age below 10, who altholgh having just come from 
third year high school work in English nevertheless could not invent a sen- 
tence in which she should use “Philadelphia, money and river,” and who 
failed entirely in the simple tests of language comprehension. Within the 
past two months no less than five cases of undoubted feeble-mindedness have 
come to us for examination, all of whom had attended high school. 

On the other hand it is suspected that feeble-minded) children outside 
of the “forcing” of the ordinary school regime, generally show scholastic 
accomplishments about a year below that of normals of the same mental 
ages, though this has never been demonstrated, probably for the reason 
that there are no clinical scholastic tests available. 

In the present case, the correlation for these delinquents between 
mental age and school grade is r = .73, which is the same as that obtained 
from Goddard’s Table IV, Section J (ibid), where also r = .73. 


We need many games—do you want to send something for the 
“Game Fund”? 
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THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Alexander Johnson 


eS 


The First Psychopathic Laboratory in a Prison 


So far as we know, the State of Kansas has the honor of establishing 
the first prison laboratory for the study of the physical and mental condi- 
tion of the prisoners. Each man is given a thorough examination, including ~ 
his mental condition. A similar examination is made for each man who 
applies for a parole. 

Between September 1, 1913, and August 17, 1914, 325 men had been 
examined ; 224 of these were white, 101 were colored. Of the 224 white men, 
33, or 14.75 per cent. were normal mentally. Of the 101 negroes, only 3,96 
per cent. were normal. Of the total number, 37, or 11.38 per cent. were 
normal. Seventy-five per cent. of the white men and 90 per cent. of the 
negroes belong to that class known as “morons.” The work is done in a 
special laboratory building, and carried on by the prison physician, assisted 
by a psychologist and an alienist. 

The following reports of three prisoners are typical: 

Physician’s Report. 
No. 4640. W. S. 

Criminal Record.—Arrested, (1) Kansas City, Kan., when 17 years of 
age for grand larceny (stealing a horse). Sent to Hutchinson Reformatory 
for one to seven years; stayed one year; paroled and given final discharge 
in 1912. Had two reports and lost thirty days. (2) Kansas City, Kan., in 
raid on house of ill fame. Released. (3) Argentine, in 1913, stealing; sent 
to jail, 100 days; stayed thirty-two days and released. (4) Present charge. 
Was sent from Wyandotte County, July 5, 1913, for burglary, third degree, 
for a term of one to five years. County Attorney says: “He broke into a 
grocery store and took $4.00 in cash. At the time he plead guilty he had 
other charges against him for burglary and larceny, which occurred on the 
same date. That time he broke into the laundry of C. F. B. and stole a 
sweater coat and some small change. He also had a complaint against him 
for stealing some clothing and cigars from a man who had given them to 
him to deliver for Christmas. W. S. says he met a company of boys that 
evening and got to drinking very heavy. When on his way home he broke 
into a grocery store and stole money and goods. Says that he was so drunk 
he does not know what he got. Plead guilty. . 

Sociological Examination.—S. is a black boy, 24 years old; common 
laborer ; has a wife but no children. He and his wife separated after living 
together nine months ; were separated three months. W. says she went with 
other men. He went back to live with her because he was arrested for non- 
support. They quarreled a great deal. Was 9 years old when his parents 
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separated and 12 years when his father died. His uncle (A. H.) is here 
now. Says that his uncle has been arrested several times and served several 
prison terms. His mother is a moderate drinker. Says that he never drinks 
only when with a crowd of boys. 

Physical Examination.—His physical condition is good, except he is 
tubercular. 

Medical History.—Health is good. 

Work Record.—Good. 

Psychological Examination.—Mentally he is only 10 years old. Medium 
grade moron. Drinking, shooting craps and stealing are his specialties, 
which is characteristic of one of his mental age. His general mentality is 
poor. His career of crime seems to be permanent. 

No. 3183. Jor M. 

Criminal Record.—Arrested, (1) Junction City, Kan., 1886, for horse 
stealing. Sent to Topeka Reform School, where he stayed six weeks and 
ran away. (2) Valley Falls, 1887, for stealing a watch. Sent to K. S. P. 
for two and a half years; served full time. (3) Manhattan, Kan., for per- 
jury and jail breaking. Sent to K. S. P. for three and a half years; served 
full time. (4) Atchison, Kan., for burglary and larceny from grocery stores. 
Sent to K. S. P. for six years and one year; served full time. (5) Valley 
Falls, for burglary from dwelling. While in jail at Oskaloosa attempted to 
escape. Sent to Hutchinson Reformatory for six to twenty-six years ; stayed 
seventeen months when paroled. (6) Oklahoma, for burglary from dwell- 
ing. Sent to K. S. P. for two years; served full time. (7) Hutchinson, for 
present charge. While in jail, broke jail, and was apprehended after a week. 
Was sentenced from Reno County, October 20, 1908, for burglary, second 
degree, and larceny, and sent to K. S. P. for a term of six to sixteen years. 
M. claims that a friend of his stole the goods and asked him to keep for him, 
and they were in his possession when found. 

Sociological Examination—Joe is a negro, 46 years old; common 
laborer ; single; has no dependents; has no definite home and has evidently 
tramped a great deal. Says that eight months was the longest job that he 
ever had. He was broke at the time he committed the crime. Admits living 
with three different women. Joe had lots of trouble at school; was expelled 
twice, suspended once, and played truant a great deal. He had a great deal 
of trouble with his father. Threatened to shoot his father once. 

Physical Examination.—Physical condition is fair, except tobacco heart. 

Medical History—He is an old chronic and claims to have had almost 
all the diseases known to humanity. His weight is the same as when he 
came in. 

Work Record.—Fair. 

Psychological Examination.—He is a physical, mental and moral degen- 
erate. He is that type of criminal that ought to be held permanently in 
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custody. Five terms here, one term at Hutchinson and one term at the 
Reform School is the record of a confirmed recidivist. Mentally only 9 years 
old and will never be older. Has no memory or reasoning power. His word 
is thoroughly unreliable. 

Earzy G. 

Criminal Record.—Was sent to Orphans’ Home at Atchison when 12 
years old by his mother. After being there sixty days he ran off. Was 
gone a week when brought back and transferred to Topeka Reform School, 
where he stayed eighteen months, when released. Arrested at Newton when 
19 years old for “bootlegging” and sentenced to thirty days in jail. Arrested 
at Newton again when 19 years for stealing chickens and sentenced to sixty 
days in jail. Was sentenced from Harvy County on the present charge, 
February 15, 1911, for assault with a deadly weapon, for a term of one to 
ten years. County Attorney says: “A brother came to borrow $5.00 from 
Early’s wife to get a case of whiskey. Early objected and began fighting 
his wife. Brother did not interfere, but a man named L., who was boarding 
with them, did. Early went and got a gun, and when he entered the house 
L. grabbed it and the gun was discharged. They fell to the floor and fought 
for the possession of a butcher knife which Early had. Early finally cut L. 
several times, one cut being very dangerous.” Prisoner’s statement coin- 
cides with that of County Attorney. Considered by Board, January, 1912, 
and continued to January, 1913. Reconsidered February, 1912, and paroled, 
but was returned for violation, February 4, 1914. 

Sociological Examination—G. is a negro, 27 years old; butcher by 
trade; a widower and has one child. Wife granted a divorce on prison 
charge. G. has been a hard drinker, a cigarette user since 14 years old, and 
has run a great deal with fast women. He was 4 years old when his father 
died and was raised by his mother, who was very good to him. A brother 
served term here for stealing brass, and another brother served term at 
Hutchinson Reformatory. Father was insane when he died. County At- 
torney says: “We consider him a surly fellow and you should watch him 
closely, while you should be careful when you parole him.” 

Physical Examination—Muscular development is good. Weights 155 
pounds; slightly tubercular. Right hip deformed and walks lame, and has 
been that way since childhood. Has gained some in weight since coming 
here. 

Medical History.—He is bothered with rheumatism, which is perhaps 
due to an old venereal disease. Says that his health is good. 

Work Record—Good. 

Psychological Examination.—Mentally he is only 10 years old. Only 
got to the third grade in school, although he went regularly until he was 12 
years old. Failed in his studies often. Memory is only fair. This boy is 
unquestionably a mental degenerate. 
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Visits to Institutions 
The Indiana School for Feeble-Minded Youth, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


It was gratifying to revisit Fort Wayne after many years’ absence 
and see the numerous improvements. Some of these are owing to Nature. 
The groves of trees planted twenty years ago have grown finely. Others are 
the result of good management. 

During the last few years several new buildings, most of them follow- 
ing the general plan of Harper Lodge, have been erected. In fact, it is quite 
fair to say that the plan devised for Harper Lodge has been definitely 
adopted as a correct one, whether it is for buildings to house both sexes or 
only one. The new buildings, like the Lodge, have plenty of light and air 
and the arrangement of the working parts of the house, which proved so 
convenient, has been copied in the new buildings. A recently built cottage 
for low grade boys, modeled on Harper Lodge, we believe to be the best 
building of the kind, take it altogether, that we have ever seen. 

At present a large hospital is being erected. This has an appropriation 
of $110,000 and will probably mean another of $15,000 to furnish. It is to 
be fireproof and germproof, three stories high, with a high basement, so 
that elevators will be necessary thruout. 

Fort Wayne has the best engine room the visitor has ever seen. The 
boiler house is rather overcrowded, but the engine room is simply superb. 
The laundry is fairly good. The store room, which was designed in 1903, 
is not finished according to the original plan. It is, however, a very large 
and convenient building, everything being on one floor in plain sight, except 
that there is a fireproof room with a fireproof door, where such supplies as 
paints and oils are kept. A new cold storage plant which has been recently 
developed has an ice machine and is very admirably arranged; it is by far 
the best building of the kind in our experience. 

The appearance of the grounds continues to improve, and it was grati- 
fying to see how many of the groves which were planted in 1894 and 1895 
have grown to fine proportions. The catalpa grove southeast of the school 
house looks fine and several of the groves of evergreens have done well. 
Some of the poplars which were planted for temporary shade twenty years 
ago, then half an inch in diameter, are now eighteen or twenty inches in 


diameter. 

Dr. Bliss has certainly a right idea about employment of inmates. He 
is doing all that can be expected in that way. His farming also is very suc- 
cessful. At Colonia they have a head farmer of great ability and force. He 
was a Scotchman who was imported by a wealthy local agriculturist and 
was head farmer at his place for a few years. The dairy continues to 
improve. An additional cow barn, very much like the new one at Vineland, 
has been erected ; the old silo which was built in 1894 is worn out and a new 
tile silo has been built. One plan in the dairy was noticed, which seems 
excellent, namely, that the large cans for handling milk have been discarded 
and two-gallon cans substituted. In this way the milk doesn’t require 
rehandling, since almost every place where milk must be delivered wants 
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two gallons or upwards. The extra milk beyond the capacity of the cans 
is put in quart bottles at the farm. The brick dairy house which was built 
in 1901 is still in very good use and serves its purpose admirably. Each 
cow is named, and on the name board are two figures, the first showing the 
average production in pounds per day for last week and the second for the 
week before. The feeding of the cows includes one pound of concentrates 
for each three pounds of milk, and the weight on the boards show how much 
concentrates the cow must receive. The concentrate consists of a mixture 
of bran and oil meal. The Superintendent is very insistent upon having the 
best bulls that he can find, and his herd is now far above the average in 
quality. 

An admirable plan for garbage was observed. Each dining room and 
cottage is equipped with three or four garbage cans. These are about thirty 
inches high and about twelve or fourteen inches square, made of very heavy 
galvanized iron, having a tight cover and two strong drop handles. In hot 
weather these stand outside the door of the cottage or dining room, but in 
ordinary weather they can just as well be inside, as they are perfectly san- 

“itary. The cans load into a wagon box, leaving no waste space. The gar- 
bage is hauled out, day by day, in the cans to the farm where it is used. 
After the cans are emptied at the piggery they are rinsed by the farm 
boys, and when they come back to the cottage or dining room they are 
washed out just as the dish pans are washed out. The result is no souring 
or spoiling of garbage, no flies, no bad smell and a lesson in cleanliness and 
order to the employees in the dining rooms and cottages and the boys on the 
farm. The name of the cottage or dining room to which the can belongs is 
painted upon it so that it is always possible to tell where anything has come 
from, so making it comparatively easy to prevent putting dust and sweepings 

_ into the swill. 

Dr. Bliss has invented a trash box which seems rather good. Instead 
of having trash boxes scattered around the place, nuisances as they always 
are through the flying out of paper, etc., he has one receptacle which is built 
in a convenient location on a hillside and is emptied from a door below. The 
cover is of iron and works with a counter balance and a foot lever. You 
put your foot on the bar of the lever, the door lifts up; you empty the trash 
and take your foot off the lever and the door closes automatically ; the con- 


tents being removed from below when a wagon load or more has accumu- 
lated ; the amount of disorder is reduced to the minimum. 


The Steward informed us that the average produce of the farm last 
year, including all the pasture land, was $45 per acre; that is something like 
$24,000 or $25,000. Of course, this included the milk, the hog products, 
meat and fruit, but it may be taken as evidence of pretty good farming. 
One could not help but think when seeing the way in which the orchard has 
been kept, the splendid silver cup which was won at the State Apple Show, 
and the reports of canned fruits, etc., that those had not labored in vain who 
planted the orchard at Colonia. 
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Redeeming the Outcasts 


By John F. Hall 


(From The Atlantic City Review.) 

There is a steadily increasing number of unfortunates in this city, 
called “bums” for short, who are dealt with in a most inadequate and 
unsatisfactory manner. 

They are an expense and a damage to the community and cause the 
police department no end of trouble. But these derelicts have values which 
should be utilized by the county and not be allowed, as at present, to drift 
to wreck and ruin and loss. These unfortunates abuse their privileges as 
citizens, yield to perverted habits, are often a rank nuisance, and are not 
dealt with adequately nor with scientific justice. 

This State has lately been making a ten-strike by utilizing the time and 
talents of a large delegation of prison convicts in clearing up and culti- 
vating a large tract of State lands over in Cumberland County. 

By scientific methods these men who have made mistakes are being 
redeemed from the usual fate of maddened or discouraged convicts and are 
giving the State a valuable service as a penalty. 

They are being helped or punished on scientific principles and are 
making good on a square deal, just as most of the derelicts, men and 
women, who are caught in the police net by their perverted habits, folly 
or misfortunes, instead of being locked up to sweat in jail, unemployed 
until turned loose, hardened, revengeful and worse off than before. 

A large farm home over in the’ county could be cleared up, built and 
made profitable and be a blessing to a steadily increasing number of human 
derelicts, who should in this way be made to convert an uninviting wilder- 
ness into a profitable and productive institution and home. 

What is being done as a charity at the Keswick Colony is being done 
much more effectively and more extensively by the State, and by other 
States, in redeeming the driftwood of humanity in a practical, sensible and 
scientific way. 

The Training School at Vineland has abundantly shown that it pays 
handsomely to utilize cheap talent that is usually a burden and a disgrace. 
To the handsome farm home there, additional acres are being constantly 
added and soon changed in value from $10 to $500 per acre by inmate 
labor alone. 

Atlantic County has a rare opportunity to profit greatly by such 
experience. When the city is expending millions of dollars for paving, 
lighting, education, waste disposal and better local government, it is highly 
important to economize, stop all leaks, utilize all waste material, safeguard 
human beings, especially the helpless and those that most need assistance 
and encouragement. 
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INSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
Edited by Alice Morrison Nash 


Columbus in A Merry Key 


(from Vineland Republican) 


Before the usual large audience in Garrison Hall last night the 
annual Christmas entertainment at the Vineland Training School was 
given and the play was pronounced by many to be the best ever pre- 
sented at the institution. The production was elaborately staged under 
the direction of Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash, over one hundred children 
taking part. The hall was tastefully decorated with Christmas greens 
and electric lights of different hues. 

Features of the piece were its pretty costuming, the aus drills and 
songs by the children, all of whom showed most careful training, and 
the thorough manner in which the whole production was staged. The 
scenery for the second act was entirely new and had been painted for 
this play by Mr. Kelly, the leader of the band. It was a most beauti- 
ful scene depicting a boat upon the Atlantic Ocean and showed the 
rise of the moon, a pretty electrical effect. 

The play, which was of descriptive character, depicting the dis- 
covery of America by Chistopher Columbus opens with the scene of 
Act 1 laid in the King’s Palace at Salamanca, Spain. The interview of 
Columbus with King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. 

The Savants try to dissuade the expedition. Columbus tells them 
of his hopes and performs the egg trick, at the close of which the 
Queen is convinced and decides that Columbus is to take the voyage. 

Act Two, depicts a boat out upon the Atlantic Ocean. Columbus, 
the sailors and Savants are on board. The Spaniards become restless 
and a mutiny is about to take place—when lo—land is discovered, and 
there is great rejoicing. 

In Act Three the scene is the Island of San Salviador. King Tap- 
ioca assisted by Banana Bill, his Prime Minister are about to hold an 
Open Air Promenade Concert, when they are interrupted by the arri- 
val of Columbus and his followers. The savages serve refreshments 
and continue their performance for the entertainment of their strange 
visitors, the “white men.” Columbus is so taken with their queer ac- 
tions that he for the moment, almost forgets his mission, but remem 
bering he announces his intentions to annex San Salviador to Spain 
At first King Tapioca. and his subjects object but are persuaded and 
they all “toddle off” to Spain with Columbus. 
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The Palace of the King and Queen of Spain is again shown in 
Act Four. Columbus returns and is graciously received by both 
Ferdinand and Isabella and is given a place of honor at the right hand 
of the Queen. In honor of the occasion, the victorious return of 
Columbus, a pageant closes with a fine tableau in which one hundred 
children form the picture. 

In the four acts the children appear in the garbs of the different 
countries visited, while soldiers and sailors of the United States are 
also finally shown and the curtain descends with the singing of “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee,” and the unfurling of an American flag. Be- 
tween the acts Prof. Nash’s orchestra rendered a number of pleasing 
selections. 

The following is the cast of characters: Christopher Columbus, 
Malcom; King Ferdinand, Alfred; King Tapioca, Willie; Queen 
Isabella, Florence; Banana Bill, Louis; President of Junta, Joe; Boat- 
swain, Aloysius; Mdlle, Sago Palm, Elsie, with Choruses of Court 
Ladies, Savants, Attendants, Carib Ladies, Courtiers, Sailors and Carib 
Men. Over one hundred children took part in the entertainment. 

Great credit is due Mrs. Nash and those who assisted in directing 
the production, Miss Starky was the pianist, Miss Randolph had 
charge of the costumes, Mr. Kelly of the scenery, Mr. Bailey of the 
lighting while Misses Capner, Hanum, Perley, VanDyck, Fairbanks, 
Lichtenberger, Walhay and Warren and Messrs. Russell and Dunn, 
helped in the training of children, preparation of properties, etc. 

The proceeds go to pay the Christmas bills 


Christmas Time 
Catherine Matthews 


A much mooted question among the guests at the Training 
School during the holiday season was: 

When does Christmas begin? A visitor remarked that she had 
met the “Spirit” in August and another was sure she had seen it earlier 
than that. True it appeared in somewhat different guise, but it was 
the “Spirit” without any doubt. And so to settle the matter Miss 
Annie was consulted. 

“That question can be easily answered. Christmas begins with 
the store we have two weeks before the holiday. The children are 
allowed to purchase gifts to send home to their parents and friends 
both in the School and at home. It is interesting to watch the child- 
ren select their gifts and to see the pleasure they have in getting just 
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the right thing for every person. The buying does not end their 
pleasure, for all who bought did what they could to prepare their 
boxes for mailing. Those who could not write addresses or even tie 
the packages could put on the seals and so each had some part in the 
labor. A number of the boys sent some of their school work home. 
One boy sent to his mother a work basket, which had taken a year to 
make. Another had made a bread board for his mother, a letter case 
for sister and a tie rack for his father. In all some one hundred fifty 
packages were sent out.” 

Then did Christmas really begin with the store? The people 
who were responsible for the store were of a different opinion. 

“About the middle of November we begin to plan for.the child- 
ren’s Christmas gifts and how we can help Santa fill their requests. 
A week before Thanksgiving the following notice was posted: 

‘Christmas is coming soon! 

Anyone who is expecting a visit from Santa Claus, should have 

a letter to him in the office on Friday, November 27th. Write 

your own letter if you can and ask for not more than three gifts. 

Santa Claus will be glad to have you tell him just what kind of 

gifts you would like him to bring.’ 

Some requests were for dolls and toys, some for special wearing 
apparel, others for safety razors, tools, flash lights, books, roller 
skates, phonographs and records, good things to eat; the same things 
that boys and girls all over the country like to have. Many of the 
letters were mailed to parents and friends of the children, others were 
sent to interested persons who had offered to supply certain children, 
while the remainder were kept here to be answered by the Christmas 
donations so kindly sent in for the purpose. Christmas for such a 
large family costs quite a goodly sum of money, but not one child can 


be overlooked.” j x , es, 
Mr. V. is so well acquainted with the Spirit and has lived in its 


company for so long that he didn’t note the exact date it assumed the 
holiday guise, but he knew that the Spirit became rampant about the 
time the boys began to bring in loads of holly, laurel, cedar and yew 


with mistletoe added. ; 
“It is a great privilege for the boys to gather the Christmas greens. 


We make the occasion a picnic, even with a large hay rick, we are 
obliged to make two or three trips. The trees are grown on our 
grounds and this year we had about twenty-two (a visitor’s estimate 
of one hundred would appear to be somewhat exaggerated unless 
one remembers that a Christmas tree flourishes in the heart of each 
resident and every child.) Our Christmas usually extends over a 
period of about one month. I mean the real Christmas Spirit usually 
prevails for that long. 77 
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But when Christmas begins is, after all, not the important 
question. Consider how it begins. Christmas eve! The moon on 
the breast of the new fallen snow—(what a beautiful gift it was to 
have the first snow the day before Christmas?)—gave luster of mid- 
day to objects below. Lights sparkled in every window, but the 
cottages save for their gorgeous trees and abundant decorations were 
deserted. The children had gathered in Garrison Hall to wait for 
Santa Claus. Perhaps the good old Saint was overcome by the sight 
of so many faces, beatific in their eagerness. At any rate he was 
such a long time in coming that Prof. N. telephoned. Right on the 
stage was a “sure-nough” telephone. No doubt this had the effect of 
hastening Santa, for almost immediately a sound of bells was heard, 
the children burst into song—“Hail, Hail, Santa Claus”—and “There 
is Santa Claus!” The good old Saint is somewhat attenuated and 
suspiciously light on his feet as he capers among the trees adorning 
the stage, but otherwise the prototype of the character immortalized 
in the “Night before Christmas.” Who wouldn’t be satisfied when 
he gave each a box of candy and exchanged an every day stocking 
for one of brilliant hue filled with popcorn and promised that other 
gifts would follow in the morning. 

Christmas morning is truly the happiest time of all, for then fond- 
est hopes and dearest dreams are realized. Just at break of dawn 
when the whole world is still and white, the clear, sweet notes of “Oh 
Come all ye Faithful” ring out and all are awakened. The familiar 
carols one by one come to us through the frosty air with the message 
of “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” No one has to be called on 
Christmas morning. All hurriedly dress and then scamper down 
stairs to see what Santa Claus has left. Would you believe that out 
of five hundred children not one is disappointed? Santa Claus has re- 
garded the slightest request, even as to the color of Dolly’s eyes. The 
children have a couple of hours to admire these gifts and then all go 
to Garrison Hall where Santa has left more presents. By this time 
the morning is done and dinner time has come. It wasa wise precau- 
tion to keep the children away during the time the dinner was in pre- 
paration for the savory oders of turkey, mince pie and steaming vege- 
tables, the tempting glimpses of gaily decorated tables with the fruit, 
candy and nuts heaped high and above all the sound of the magical 
words—ice cream!—would have been too much for any child’s self-con- 
trol. As it was, a causual visitor retreated quickly from the allure- 
ments of the dining room, her hands held tightly within her muff as 
she paced up and down what was once the hall but now a veritable 
forest path, striving hard lest she fall into temptation and snatch a 
goodie. There was no one near to say her nay, for the person who 
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“Sh’s” and “Dont’s” is not to be found in this school. One heard from 
all the residents “The children have done this, the children, the child- 
ren” but ye who are wise know of the effort, the care, the patience it 
takes to make these children respond. And so to these hearts that 
have loved the work and made it play by their loyalty and devotion, 
I would add a tribute. You have made it not “Happiness first,” but 
happiness first, last and always. 


Esther and Alice 
By Elizabeth Randolph 


These girls have been coming to my needle-work classes for five years. 
The class periods are almost forty minutes each. These girls have come 
at different periods. Esther is 17 years old chronologically and 11 years 
mentally. Alice is 16 chronologically and five mentally. 

The first year Esther learned to make a set of underwear and a dress 
for a doll and a small apron with a cross-stitch design across the bottom. 
Her stitches were small and not drawn, the whole outfit showing hems and 
lace very neatly sewed. The next year Esther made two small aprons, and 
teward the end of the year began to learn to use the sewing-machine. On 
this she made a sailor-suit for herself which she wore until it was out- 
grown, when it was given to a smaller girl. 

In the third yéar Esther began making underclothing and shirtwaists, 
in doing which she learned to use the tucker on the machine, making some 
very pretty waists out of the combination of tucks, val insertion and lace. 
By this time she had learned to make buttonholes and sew on buttons. 
She began the use of patterns in the fourth year, and would look through 
the fashion magazines, selecting the styles she wanted to use for under- 
clothing, shirtwaists and doilies. She learned to stamp the designs on the 
material on which she embroidered, using the following stitches: Satin- 
stitch, outlining, eyelets, shadow-work, stemming, venetian, punch-work, 
chain-stitch, lazy-dazy and crocheting. 

In the fifth year Esther asked if she might design and make a dress 
from beginning to end herself. This she accomplished, only asking the 
questions necessary for the new points she met. She cut the dress from a 
paper pattern, basted it, and fitted it on another girl in the class, turning 
the hem up at the bottom so there would be no uneven places. She is 
interested in fitting the dresses the other girls are making in her class and 
is learning the more difficult lines of work. 

The first year Alice was in the class she sewed the seams and put in 
the hem and part of the belt, trying to make a doll’s outfit. She always asked 
some one to thread her needle for her, and, although encouraged to do it 
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herself, was unable toe do so until the end of the year. Throughout the 
second and third years she tried as hard as she was able to put together 
and turn the hems of doll’s clothes, and was particularly anxious to make 
an apron. Every time it was “finished” it was so pulled out of shape that 
it was impossible for an unprejudiced observer to tell what it was meant 
to be without a label. In the last two years she has attended this class as 
much for her own pleasure as for what she gains thereby. She has learned 
‘o sew on a simple patch after some one else has basted it in place for her, 
She can do a little darning of doll’s clothes and can sew on buttons, but 
she is still five years old mentally and her powers are limited to that age. 

Esther has developed in all other lines; she plays in the band, does 
excellent entertainment work, reads fairly difficult stories for her own 
amusement, and can do all kinds of useful industrial occupations. From 
a rather wilful, disagreeable child (due largely to unrecognized diffidence) 
she has become cheerful, obedient and helpful. 

Alice still acts and behaves like a child of kindergarten age. Her in- 
terests are very childish and if all remember that in spite of her size she 
is only a little girl, she is helpful in many ways and happy. She, too, has 
outgrown a selfishness and stubbornness which she had when she came, 
and which had undoubtedly developed because she was misunderstood. 


Institute of Puericulture 
(From the National Humane Review) 


Mr. Roosevelt has had considerable to say concerning race 
suicide. This is a question which will probably be more important 
in the future than it is now. In England not long ago, Dr. L. Forbes 
Winslow, the founder of the British Hospital of Mental Disease and 
an expert in lunacy, declared that “there is no doubt that England is 
going to the dogs, and much quicker than most people imagine.” He 
goes on to say that degeneracy is -increasing alarmingly; also crime, 
and declares that something must be done in behalf of children, in 
England, if this tendency is to be arrested. 

France is already in the throes of a life and death struggle with 
- this question of race suicide. In 1911 there were 35,000 more deaths 
than births in France. In an effort to combat this tendency an insti- 
tute of puericulture, devoted to studying childhood and promoting its 
well-being, has been founded. The little French girl, on entering a 
district school, now learns all that is indispensable not only in 
managing a house, but also in raising a child. She is the present 
“hope of France.” In France there are now government nurseries, 
and homes for infants; also shelters and homes of rest where women 
may gather strength and intelligence for motherhood. W. O. S. 
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